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PREFACE. 


^i^S  the  following  Difcourfe 
was  intended  merely  to  be 
delivered  before  the  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Author  had  not  the 
leaft  expectation  of  its  ever  ap- 
pearing in  print,  nor  would  it 
now  have  feen  the  light,  had  it 

not 
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not  been  in  confequence  of  their 
refolution,  which  he  could  not, 
without  a  breach  of  good  order, 
reJift.  He  is  confcious,  never- 
thelefs,  that  thofe  imperfections 
which  may  have  efcaped  the  ears 
of  an  audience,  perhaps  partially 
difpofed,  will  be  detected  in  the 
clofet  of  the  Critic,  who,  how- 
ever, the  Author  hopes,  will  at 
leaft  give  him  credit  for  having 
meant  well. 

Should  its  publication  tend 
to  excite  in  men  of  fuperior 
abilities  an  encreafe  of  aflidui- 
ty  and  zeal  for  medical  invefti- 

gation, 
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gation,  upon  rational  principles, 
his  intention  will  be  fully  an- 
fwered. 


GENTLEMEN, 


JLJOWEVER  unequal  I  may  feel 
myfelf  to  the  arduous  tafk  of 
delivering  the  Annual  Oration,  yet, 
prompted  by  a  fenfe  of  the  duty  which 
I  owe  to  your  appointment,  I  requell: 
your  wonted  candour ;  whilft,  difclaim- 
ing  any  attempt  to  convey  inflrudlion, 
or  even  information,  to  an  afTembly  of 
men  of  your  education,  experience,  and 
abilities,  I  endeavour  to  recal  your  at- 
tention to  the  original  inftitution  of  this 
Society ;  and  to  animate  you  with  a 
zeal  for  the  fuccefs  and  advancement  of 
its  grand  object,  The  art  of  healing ; 
whofe  votaries  have  been,  through  all 
ages,  held  in  high  eftimation  amongft 
the  wife,  the  great,  and  the  good :  for, 
as  Cicero  obferves, 

'  Homines  ad  Deos  in  nulla  re  pro- 

•  pius  accedunt,  quam  falutem  homini- 

*  bus  dando.' 

B  The 
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The  Medical  Society  of  London  Is 
conftituted  of  phyficians,  furgeons,  and 
apothecaries.  Although  feveral  focie- 
ties  for  the  improvement  of  medical 
knowledge  had  been  fet  on  foot,  previous 
to  the  time  of  our  institution  in  the  year 
1 773,  yet  no  one,  I  believe,  was  formed 
upon  the  broad  and  liberal  plan  of  unit- 
ing pra£titioners  of  the  feveral  branches 
of  medicine  in  this  metropolis,  till  the 
founders  of  this  Society  fet  the  laudable 
example ;  I  fay  laudable,  becaufe  the 
advantages  of  a  ilructure  built  on  fuch 
a  bafis,  which  are  denied  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  more  partial  and  confined 
one,  are  too  obvious  to  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

It  cannot,  however,  but  afford  plea- 
fure  to  every  Gentleman  who  feels  an 
ardent  wifli  for  the  fuccefs  of  medical 
fcience,  as  well  as  the  public  good 
which  is  infeparable  from  it,  to  re- 
flect on  the  number    of  focieties  in 

London, 
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London,  which  have  been  eftablifhed  of 
late  years,  for  the  purpofe  of  affording 
their  members  opportunities  of  confer- 
ring  with  each  other  upon  any  difficult 
or  uncommon  cafes*  which  may  have 
occurred,  or  of  communicating  any  new 
difcoveries  in  medicine,  which  have  been 
made  by  themfelves  or  others.  This 
liberal  intercourfe  likewife  tends  to  dilate 
the  mind,  and  enlarge  the  ideas  of  in- 
dividuals ;  to  create  a  generous  ardour 
and  emulation  to  kindle  into  flame  the 
fpark  hitherto  buried  in  diffidence ;  and 
diffipate  that  fhynefs  and  referve,  too 
often  obfervable  amongft  practitioners, 
but  which  are  equally  difgraceful  to  the 
profeffion,  and  incompatible  with  a  libe- 
ral mind. 

And  however  unneceffary  fome  may 
think  a  reciprocal  intercourfe  between 
the  phyfician,  the  furgeon,  and  the  apo- 
thecary may  be,  and  notwithftanding 
Hoffman's  *  Advice  to  the  Phyfician, 

*  Med.  Polit.  Cap.  2. 
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diffuading  him  from  entering  into  fami- 
liarity with  the  Surgeon  or  Apothecary, 
yet  I  mail  endeavour  to  prove,  that  a 
cordial  harmony,  in  the  moft  free  and 
open  conference,  can  alone  promote  the 
reputation  of  the  faculty,  and  their  pa- 
tients recovery.  And  the  phyfician  who 
neglects  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with 
fo  much  of  furgery  at  leaft  as  refpects 
external  difeafes,  and  the  necefTary  ap- 
plications, is  deftitute  of  the  proper  qua- 
lifications for  his  office,  and  will  fre- 
quently find  himfelf  miferably  embar- 
raffed. 

The  various  hiftories  of  phyfic  agree, 
that  the  ancient  phyficians,  from  iEfcu- 
lapius  and  Hippocrates  among  the  Greeks, 
to  Celfus  and  Galen  among  the  Romans, 
practifed  the  different  branches  of  medi- 
cine. And  however  neceffary  it  may  be 
to  feparate  them  in  this  and  other  large 
cities,  and  however  proper  it  may  be 
that  the  performing  operations,  which, 

fiddly 
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itrictly  fpeaking,  according  to  Celfus,* 
is  furgery,  mould  be  confined  to  fur- 
geons  ;  yet  that  part  which  requires  the 
aid  of  both  external  and  internal  reme- 
dies, and  is  called  medical  furgery,  ought 
to  be  an  object  of  the  phyfician's  notice 
and  diligent  attention  :  I  mean  an  accu- 
rate obfervance,  from  day  to  day,  of  the 
ftate  of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  tumors, 
in  order  that  he  may  from  thence  judge 
of  his  patient's  habit,  and  how  far  his 
prefcriptions  agree  or  difagree,  and  whe- 
ther the  external  applications  coincide 
with  his  curative  intention ;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  counteract  the 
effects  intended  to  be  produced  by  his 
internal  remedies  by  which  counter- 
action the  work  is  marred,  the  phyfician 
difgraced,  and  the  patient  fatigued  and 
harrafTed  to  no  purpofe.  For  if  the 
phyfician  cannot  point  out  where  the 
caufe  lies  that  retards  the  cure,  he  may 
continue  to  prefcribe  to  no  end,  not 

*  Praef.  Lib.  5. 
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.ing  attended  to  the  flate  of  fores, 
and  to  the  different  effects  that  may  be 
produced  by  different  applications.  From 
careful  attention  we  (hall  generally  find 
that  an  ulcer  affords  a  true  criterion, 
by  which  the  right  mode  of  treatment 
may  be  adopted,  according  to  the  fmell, 
afpect  and  nature  of  its  difcharge ;  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  venereal,  fcrofulous 
and  cancerous  kinds,  which  are  readily 
afcertained  by  the  tactus  eruditus  and 
experienced  eye;  and  without  which  the 
phyficiau  will  never  be  able  to  form  a 
jufl  diagnostic,  or  to  diftinguifti  betwixt 
a  multiplicity  of  difeafes  which  might  be 
enumerated. 

Amongft  other  phyficians  of  the  firft 
eminence,  Boerhaave  and  his  learned 
commentator  Baron  Van  Swieten  agree, 
that  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  external 
difeafes  ought  to  be  the  firft  object:,  as 
the  matter- key  to  the  knowledge  and. 
practice  of  phytic.  "  Adeoque  merito 
pro  exiomate  haberi  potent,  internos 

morbot; 
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morbos  externis  congruere,  atque  nihil 
ordinati  vel  veri  in  praxi  medica  fieri 
poffe,  vel  doceri,  nil!  externorum  chirur- 
gicorum  morborum  hiftoria  prius  per- 
tractata  fuerit,  antequam  de  internis  mor- 
bis  agatur."  Seel:.  557.  Neverthelefs  it 
is  faid  that  fome  (I  hope  a  very  few)  of 
our  modern  phyficians  value  themfelves 
upon  their  ignorance  of  furgery,  as  be- 
ing beneath  their  dignity.  But  we  do 
not  underftand  that  the  great  Hippo- 
crates thought  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  purfue  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
and  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
fcience  he  profeffed.  And  Celfus  de- 
clares, that  he  held  that  man  in  moft 
eftimation,  whofe  knowledge  was  moft 
extenfive,  when  he  fays,  "  Ego  eundem 
quidem  hominem  pofTe  omnia  ifta  pra?- 
ftare  concipio  atque  ubi  fe  diviferunt 
cum  laudo  qui  quam  plurimum  perci- 
pit."  "f*  And  indeed  I  am  rather  inclinerl 
to  view  fuch  kind  of  faftidious  behaviour 

■f  Praef.  Lib.  7. 
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as  a  mark  of  narrownefs  of  fpirit,  as  well 
as  of  a  want  of  medical  abilities,  than  a 
proof  of  true  dignity.  We  likewife  know 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  foreign 
univerfities,  for  the  proferlors  of  phyfic 
at  this  day,  to  adopt  furgery.  The  cele- 
brated Le  Cat  at  Rouen,  and  Pouteau  at 
Lyons,  chief  furgeons  to  the  great  hof- 
pitals  in  thofe  cities,  are  likewife  ftiled 
doctors  of  phyfic,  as  well  as  many  more 
illuftrious  characters  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.    And  indeed  the  Col- 
lege of  phyficians  of  London  plainly  ad- 
mit of  the  propriety  of  their  practifing 
furgery  ;  they  having  an  exprefs  law,  that 
any  of  their  members  may  fo  do.  "  For- 
afmuch,"  it  fays,  *'  as  the  fcience  of 
phyfic  doth  comprehend,  include,  and 
contain  the  knowledge  of  furgery."  And 
in  their  Difpenfatory  they  have  directed 
the  compofition  of  cataplafms,  ointments, 
plafters,  &c.  for  external  ufe  only. 


From 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  furgeon's  province  mould 
be  limited  merely  to  the  performance  of 
operations.  On  the  contrary,  I  would 
wifh  that  what  is  called  medical  furgery 
mould  likewife  claim  his  mod  ferious 
attention.  Becaule,  in  the  firft  place, 
he  frequently  has  the  fole  care  of  his 
patient ;  in  which  cafe  the  neceffity  of 
this  knowledge  murr.  be  too  obvious  to 
need  any  remark.  And  fecondly,  be- 
caule mould  he  be  concerned  in  a  con- 
futation with  a  phyfician,  they  may 
then  properly  underftand  each  other,  and 
proceed  hand  in  hand  upon  certain  fixed 
principles,  for  the  relief  of  their  patient ; 
who  is  not  likely  to  be  benefited,  unlefs 
there  be  a  right  underftanding  between 
them,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  curative  indications. 
For,  mould  a  contrary  conduct  be  pur- 
fued,  the  phyfician  and  furgeon  may 
have  different  ideas,  and  adopt  op- 
pofite  modes  of  cure,    Violent  pain, 

for 
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for  inftance,  in  a  difeafed  limb,  may  be 
fuppofed  by  the  phyfician  to  arife  from 
an  inflammatory  diathefis,  and  he  may 
therefore  treat  it  with  the  antiphlogiftic 
method  ;  while  the  furgeon,  aided  by 
the  particular  afpect  of  the  ulcer,  is  con- 
vinced that  thefe  fymptoms  are  owing 
to  an  increafed  irritability  independent 
of  inflammation,  and  accommodates  his 
applications  accordingly.  Here  we  fee 
two  practitioners,  who,  had  they  acted 
with  that  candour  and  liberality  which 
prefer  the  good  of  the  patient  to  any  con- 
iideration  whatever,  might  have  juftly 
deferved  his  grateful  thanks,  u/ingoppofite 
methods,  and pullingdifferent  ways,  while 
they  are  facriricing  his  health  to  a  con- 
temptible piece  of  pride,  and  ridiculous 
etiquette.  In  mort,  fo  Intimately  is  the. 
province  of  the  phyfician  connected  with 
that  of  the  furgeon,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fay  where  the  one  begins,  or  the  other 
ends.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  you  will  agree 

with 
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with  me,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  good 
phyfician  without  a  practical  knowledge 
of  furgery,  nor  can  he  be  a  good  furgeon 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  general  principles 
of  the  medical  art;  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Celfus,  who  declares,  •*  Omnes 
"  medicinae  partes  ita  connexa?  funt,  ut 
"  ex  toto  feparari  non  poriint."*  And  I 
know  there  are  many  furgeons  of  emi- 
nence, who  cultivate,  both  by  ftudy  and 
practice,  this  part  of  their  profeffion ; 
whofe  induftry  and  abilities  deferve  the 
public  applaufe.  And  this  I  look  upon 
as  the  true  effence  of  furgery,  and  am 
perfuaded  that  it  will  redound  more  to 
the  reputation  of  the  practitioner,  in  the 
eftimation  of  the  difcerning  part  of  man- 
kind, than  the  moft  capital  operation 
with  whatever  eclat  it  may  be  perform- 
ed. Not  that  I  would  be  under/lood  to 
intend  the  leaf!:  depreciation  of  a  dex- 
terous operator.    I  think  thofe,  who  by 

*  Praef.  Lib.  5. 
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practice  have  acquired  a  facility  in  the 
ufe  of  the  knife,  joined  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  fubje£t,  are  often  high- 
ly ferviceable  to  mankind.  But  I  am 
forry  to  remark,  that  the  attention  of  the 
generality  of  ftudents  in  our  public  hof- 
pitals  is  fo  much  taken  up  with  opera- 
tions, that  they  have  frequently  but  little 
underflood  the  nature  of  the  difeafes 
which  gave  occafion  for  them  ;  nor  have 
they  applied  themfelves  to  inveftigate 
fuch  methods  as  may  in  future  obviate 
the  dreadful  neceffity  for  them,  or  pre- 
vent their  abandoning  their  patients;  la- 
bouring under  inveterate  ulcers  and  other 
ffcubborn  complaints,  to  the  random  pre- 
scriptions of  enterprizing  empirics,  im- 
poftors,  and  water-doctors ;  to  the  no 
fmall  difgrace  of  the  faculty  at  large,  and 
the  injury  of  the  health  of  the  public. 

Pharmacy  alfo  claims  her  fhare  of  at- 
tention, as  the  knowledge  of  it  appears 
to  be  an  indifpenfable  qualification  of 

the 
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the  phyfician  as  well  as  the  furgeon ; 
who,  unlefs  they  make  themfelves  ac- 
quainted with  the  feveral  qualities  of 
medicines,  their  mode  of  compolition, 
preparation,  and  the  jufl  proportion  of 
their  dofes,  certainly  ought  not  to  pre- 
fcribe  or  apply  them.  Since  then  phar- 
macy is  fo  neceflary  to  the  fuccefsful 
practice  of  phyfic,  the  benefit  which 
muft.  confequently  accrue  from  the  com- 
pany and  afliftance  of  fuch  as  are  per- 
fectly converlant  with  it,  muft  be  too 
obvious  to  need  illuftxation  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  fince,  to  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try, this  branch  of  fcience  has  been  late- 
ly refcued  from  a  ftate  that  was  a  fcandal 
to  phyfic,  and  has  been  brought  into  a 
judicious,  concife,  and  elegant  fyitem. 
The  firft  inftitution  of  this  Society, 
therefore,  wifely  connected  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  pharmacy  as  a  part  of  the 
body;  nor  have  they  been  difappoint- 
ed  of  the  advantages  expected  from 
the  ufeful  and  practical  information  of 
fuch  of  that  clafs  as  have  become  mem- 
bers j 
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bcrs ;  more  efpecially,  as  the  generality 
of  apothecaries  of  the  prefent  day  are 
men  whofe  education  has  been  much 
more  liberal  and  extenfive  than  formerly 
was  fuppofed  to  be  neceflary,  when  they 
acted  in  a  more  circumfcribed  fphere. 
But  fuch  is  the  cuflom,  and  fuch  are  the 
circumftances  of  the  prefent  times,  that 
a  large,  though  not  the  moft  lucrative 
mare  of  medical  practice,  falls  into  their 
hands  -y  from  which,  and  particularly 
from  the  confideration  of  their  being 
called  in  for  the  moft  part  in  the  earlieft 
ftage  of  difeafes,  they  certainly  mult  have 
frequent  opportunities,  by  an  attention 
to  the  fymptoms  of  the  accefs,  as  well 
as  progrefs,  of  the  complaint,  of  marking 
and  defcribing  its  nature,  together  with 
the  lasdentia  and  juvantia  in  each  ftage 
of  it. 

A  fociety  thus  eflablimed,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  joint  labour  of  Gentle- 
men capable  and  willing  to  commu- 
nicate 
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nicate  the  refult  of  their  experience, 
affifted  likewife  by  many  learned  and  va- 
luable correfpondents,  both  in  this  king- 
dom and  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
cannot  but  promote  the  philanthropic 
defign  to  which  it  owes  its  birth,  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good,  by  im- 
proving and  enlarging  the  flock  of  me- 
dical fcience ;  which,  however,  I  need 
not  tell  you  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
chimerical,  ufelefs  theories,  nor  volumes 
of  explanations  and  commentaries  upon 
thofe  theories,  though  a  man  mould 
ftudy  them  through  his  whole  life.  Be- 
caufe  the  practice  of  fuch  writers  (if  they 
ever  had  any)  is  grounded  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion)  on  the  bafelefs 
fabric  of  vifionary  hypothefes,  the  fallies 
of  diflempered  imaginations.  Such,  for 
inftance,  was  the  practice  of  one,  as  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Turner  in  his  difcourfe  on 
Fevers,  who  fuppofed  the  feat  of  the 
difeafc,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  was 
placed  folely  in  the  prima?  via? ;  accord- 
ingly 
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Ingly  the  remedies  he  made  choice  of 
were  "  fuch  as  operate  only  on  thefe  firfl 
pafFages,  that  is,  vomits  and  purges  are 
entertained  :  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
this  very  lingular  regimen,  you  have 
heard  that  oils  are  to  be  admin iflered, 
with  a  view  of  meathing  the  parts  from 
the  depredations  of  thefe  bilious  falts,  as 
well  as  fitting  them  for  expulfion  by 
the  etvco  kai  mra>  catharfis.  Thus  has  this 
learned  Gentleman,  and  great  naturalift, 
prevailed  with  many  to  run  this  vomit- 
ing, clyftering,  and  purging  gantlet, 
daily,  or  each  other  day,  for  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  fucceffively,  to  get  rid  of  a 
fuppofed  aqua  fortis  in  their  ftomachs, 
giving  rife  to  fome  complaint  how  diftant 
foever  from  the  fame.  A  vomit  over 
night,  a  purge  the  next  morning,  with 
an  oily  enema  three  or  four  hours  after ; 
next  day  an  oily  draught,  or  a  vomit ; 
the  day  following  a  purge  and  an  oily 
enema ;  and  fo  de  die  in  diem  till  the  fick 
man  grows  tired,  or  being  quite  fpent, 

is 
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is  forced  to  give  over.  And  this  method 
I  have  heard  alfo  has  been  purfued  with- 
out regard  to  the  already  over- relaxed 
fibres  of  the  ventricle  and  interlines,  the 
flimy  faburra  on  the  plumy  coat  of  the 
fame,  or  phlegmatic  infarctions  of  their 
glands  ;  much  better  removed  by  vomits, 
where  fuch  are  wanting,  of  another  kind. 
— "  But  fuch  is  the  perfuafion  of  the 
Doctor,  be  the  fymptoms  whatever,  the 
fource  of  the  difeafe  is  here  and  accord- 
ingly down  goes  the  oil  to  blunt  the  of-  * 
fending  falts,  then  the  vomit  to  difcharge 
them." — "  I  need  only  remind  you  of 
a  perfon  who  told  us  he  had  taken  feveral 
quarts  of  oil,  two  dozen  of  enemas,  with 
a  like  number  of  purges,  in  lefs  than  fix 
weeks  time,  to  get  rid  of  an  ifchiadic 
diforder,  which  hull  continuing,  was 
afterwards  removed  by  an  epifpaftic,  ap- 
plied to  the  pained  part,  without  a  grain 
of  phyfic  of  any  fort." 
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Not  to  dwell  long  on  fo  farcical  a 
fubjecl,  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to 
your  recollection  another  lingular  cha- 
racter, *  from  the  fame  author,  who  at 
his  firft  letting  cut  was  refolved  like- 
wife  to  be  taken  notice  of  for  novelty  of 
opinion  5  which  was,  "  that  our  ftomachs 
could  never  abound  with  too  much  acid, 
and  that  the  contrary  quality,  viz.  the 
alkaline,  was  the  root  of  difeafes,  as  well 
fevers  as  others :  hence  the  orange  and 
vinegar  merchants  interefts  were  to  be 
promoted ;  the  fpirit  of  fulphur  and  vi- 
triol, the  cryflals  of  tartar,  were  like 
fait  to  {ea.{on  all  things,  and  four  pickles 
the  only  condiments  to  our  food.  Thefe 
were  to  take  off  the  effervefcence  of  the 
blood  in  feverifh  ebullitions  thereof,  to 
incide  the  vifcous  humours,  drain  away 
all  tartarous  fcorbutic  falts  by  the  kid- 
neys, fortify  and  brace  the  relaxed 
tone  of  the  ftomach,  excite  hunger, 
promote  digeftion  ;  in  a  word,  to  allay 
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all  preternatural  ferments,  arifing  by 
means  of  alkalious  falts.  So  that,  in 
fhort,  I  know  no  man  to  whom  the 
following  remark  of  Dr.  Friend  is  more 
applicable  than  to  this  author.  *  Eft  et 
alia  huic  diverfa  infania,  quam  infaniunt 
non  nulli  quorum  in  acidis,  pofita  eft  omnis 
curatio  :  quique  fpem  nullam  nifi  in  aceto, 
aut  pomorwn  agreftiwn  fucco  collocant, 
quaji  quia  met  us  fit  ce grot urn  comburere^ 
ideo  protinus  frigore  enecare  oporteat. 

As  an  antidote,  however,  to  this  Gen- 
tleman's theory,  you  might  think  me 
deficient,  perhaps,  did  I  not  felect  an- 
other opinion,  equally  abfurd,  of  a  more 
fortunate  practitioner,  who,  we  are  told, 
had  adopted  a  quite  oppoiite  notion,  viz. 
"  that  an  acid  was  the  chief  enemy  to 
our  Englifh  conftitutions,  and  woven  as 
it  were  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  with 
mod  of  our  difeafes :  wherefore  it  was 
rare  to  find  a  prefcription  of  this  Gen- 

*  Commentarii  dc  Feb. 
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tleman's,  without  one  or  more  of  the 
teftacea  or  abforbent  powders,  to  con- 
flict with  this  acidity,  if  not  in  the  blood, 
in  the  juices  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
terlines. Although  it  will  be  readily 
granted,  that  acidity  often  predominates 
in  the  prims  viae,  depending  on  the 
morbid  ftate  of  thofe  organs,  (especially 
obfervable  in  arthritic  patients,  as  well 
as  in  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem,  and  fo- 
lids  in  general,  from  other  caufes,  in- 
cline*to  atonia,)  producing  four  eructa- 
tions, with  that  painful  fenfation  of  heat 
in  the  ftomach,  called  cardialgia,  which 
readily  yields  to  alkaline  and  abforbent 
remedies ;  as  do  likewife  thofe  tormina 
with  which  infants  are  fo  frequently  af- 
flicted, (owing,  for  the  moft  part,  to  the 
acefcency  of  their  food,  which  confifts 
principally  of  the  vegetable  kind ;  yet, 
to  make  this  clafs  of  medicines  the  bafis 
of  his  prefcriptions,  as  his  inftar  om- 
nium in  almoft  every  diforder,  whether 
chronic  or  acute,  or  how  different  foever 

they 
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they  may  be  in  their  nature,  mull  ma- 
nifeftly  mew  that  this  Dr.  Alkalinus, 
though  he  grew  wealthy  by  his  practice, 
was  milled  by  the  ftrong  influence  of  an 
erroneous  hypothecs. 

Although  every  one  converfant  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic  muft  acknowledge, 
with  me,  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  chemiflry  as  an  auxiliary,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  its  modern  improved  flate, 
through  the  laudable  exertions  of  fome 
living  characters,  by  whofe  indefatigable 
induftry  in  experiments  philofophy  in 
general  has  been  fo  greatly  enriched ; 
yet  many  of  its  profefTors  have  not  a 
little  retarded  the  progrefs  of  medicine, 
by  attempting  to  impofe  on  the  world, 
opinions  and  definitions  the  moft  wild 
and  extravagant ;  whilft  their  fondnefs 
for  new  difcoveries,  made  by  the  help 
of  fire,  led  them  to  eftablifh  a  new  phi- 
lofophy, and  new  theories,  founded  on 
fuch  principles  of  action,  and  fuch  vio- 
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lent  motions,  as  are  incompatible  with 
the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
the  ftrufture  of  the  human  body. 

■f  Thus,  (fays  the  fame  writer,)  one 
tells  us  that  a  fever  is  nothing  more  than 
a  predominancy  of  the  fulphureo-faline 
particles  over  the  falino-fulphureous ; 
a  fecond,  that  the  effence  thereof  de- 
pends upon  the  inordinate  elevation  or 
exaltation  of  the  oily  or  fiery  particles, 
above  the  terene  and  watery.  Some  others 
have  made  (horter  work,  as  well  in  the 
definition  as  the  cure,  confidently  af- 
ferting  that  a  fever  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  archaeus  enraged  and  accordingly 
boafting  of  their  feveral  panaceas,  or 
fedativa,  allure  us,  that  without  any  re- 
gard to  evacuation  of  morbid  particles, 
or  peccant  matter,  the  fame  will  allay 
the  tumult,  and  render  all  tranquil 
throughout  the  animal  government." 
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Nor,  I  fear,  (hall  we  be  lefs  bewil- 
dered by  the  jargon  of  the  mechanical 
phyficians,  notwithftanding  the  cer- 
tainty they  pretend  to  in  their  theo- 
rems, proportions,  axioms,  &c. 

It  mud  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  many 
great  and  learned  men,  amongft  fo- 
reigners as  well  as  our  own  countrymen, 
have  difcovered  an  attachment  to  this 
fort  of  theory ;  yet  furely  they  mud: 
have  been  apprized  that  the  want  of  data 
would  hinder  their  arriving  at  any  ma- 
thematical certainty,  confequently  their 
calculations  muft  be  very  precarious, 
and  the  life  of  the  patient  equally  ha- 
zardous. 

And  although  they  aflcrt  that  the  hu- 
man body  is  a  machine  fubjecT:  both  to 
the  laws  of  geometry  and  hydroftatics, 
that  health  confifts  only  in  a  due  pro- 
portion or  right  balance  between  the 
falids  and  fluids,  and  that  the  want  of 
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it  conftitutes  a  difeafe ;  yet,  when  upon 
this  principle  Des  Cartes  attempted  to 
apply  mechanical  reafoning  to  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  to  reconcile  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  body  to  me- 
chanic laws,  he  invented  hypothefes 
unfounded  on  facts  and  juft  obfervations, 
and  inftead  of  eftabliming  facts  by  ma- 
thematical demonstration,  bewildered 
his  followers  in  the  labyrinth  of  falfe 
logick,  and  delulive  arguments. 

Brief  as  I  have  been  in  the  relation  of 
few  out  of  innumerable  inftances  of  phy- 
lical  vifionaries,  I  ought  neverthelefs  to 
beg  your  excufe  for  taking  even  fo  much 
notice  of  the  lamentable  perverfion  cf 
the  rational  faculties  of  men  otherwife 
learned,  and  who,  had  they  not  been 
led  out  of  the  certain  path  of  experi- 
ence, by  the  fafcinating  charms  of  de- 
lulive  theory,  might  have  made  a  re- 
lpeclable  figure  in  the  world,  and  me- 
rited the  thanks  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

But 
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But  fuch  has  been  the  madnefs  of  the 
generality  of  profeflbrs,  for  many  hun- 
dred years  paft,  and  fuch  their  fondnefs 
for  hypothefes,  for  ever  changing  and 
veering,  according  to  the  pointing  of 
fafhion  and  novelty,  that  they  have  neg- 
lected to  purfue  the  method  by  which 
Hippocrates  obtained  fuch  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe,  and  merited  honours;  and  which, 
had  fucceeding  phyficians  continued  to 
obferve,  inftead  of  intermixing  falfe  phi- 
lofophy  with  true  medical  knowledge, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  fcience 
of  medicine  would  long  ere  now  have 
been  much  farther  advanced  towards 
perfection  than  it  is  at  this  day.  But 
while  I  am  condemning  theory,  I  wifh 
not  to  be  mifunderftood,  nor  can  I  ex- 
plain myfelf  better  than  in  the  words  of 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Huxham,  when 
he  fays,  "  I  am  fo  far  from  blaming  a 
rational  theory  in  phyfic,  that  I  think  it 
the  bafis  of  all  juft  and  regular  practice ; 
but  then  it  fhould  be,  as  Hippocrates 
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advifes,  hat*  w<rtv  Ssia^av.  If  ever  phyfic  is 
to  be  improved,  it  muft  be  in  fuch  a 
manner,  and  not  by  chimerical  hypo- 
thefes,  nor  ram  unwarrantable  quack- 
ery. 

Here,  however,  I  muft  not  omit  to 
obferve,  that  medicine  in  reality  owes 
more  to  the  indefatigable  Sydenham, 
than  to  any  one  phyfician  who  has  writ- 
ten fince  Hippocrates,  who  railed  him- 
felf  into  reputation  by  a  great  natural 
fagacity  in  making  obfervations,  and  an 
uncommon  candour  in  relating  them; 
and  whofe  works  will  live,  when  a  thou- 
land  theoretical  volumes  mall  be  con- 
demned to  the  bafeft  ufes.  But  I  con- 
gratulate yon,  when  I  reflecT:  that  fome 
modern  phyficians  are  happily  arrived 
*t  a  degree  of  certainty  in  their  practice ; 
that  a  liberal  and  manly  fpirit  of  inquiry 
has  difcovered  itfelf  in  medicine,  as  well 
as  other  branches  of  philofophy ;  and 
that  more  regard  is  paid  to  experiment 

and 
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■and  obfervation,  than  to  idle  theory, 
which  is  now  more  eafily  detected  and 
expofed  as  the  object  of  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

It  was  the  examples  of  thefe  illuftriou* 
characters  that  induced  the  inftitutors, 
and,  I  truft,  the  prefent  members  of  this 
Society,  to  unite  their  endeavours  for 
the  promotion  of  our  art.  And  being 
convinced  that  a  faithful  collection  of 
accurate  hiilories  of  difeafes,  their  va- 
rious fymptoms  and  methods  of  cure, 
is  the  moft  effectual  way  of  doing  it,  we 
need  not  fay  how  neceffary  it  is  that 
practitioners  mould  defcribe  with  the 
utmoft  care  the  difeafes  they  would  treat 
of,  and  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  any 
method  they  have  ufed  to  remove  them; 
but  in  a  more  particular  manner  mould 
our  attention  be  directed  to  any  new  or 
uncommon  diftemper  which  may  occur, 
of  which  the  pathognomonic  and  diag- 
noitic  fymptoms  mould  be  carefully  laid 
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down,  together  with  obfervations  respect- 
ing the  prevailing  flate  of  the  atmofphere, 
previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  fuch  dis- 
order's continuance. 

Nor  can  we  too  much  urge  the  ad- 
vantage of  infpecting  morbid  bodies, 
(where  it  can  with  propriety  be  done) 
when  we  confider  how  many  new  lights 
it  has  afforded  to  the  knowledge  of  dif- 
eafes,  which  had  formerly  puzzled  and 
bewildered  practitioners,  and  what  great 
advantages  it  has  produced  to  the  more 
fuccefsful  practice  of  phyfic.  For  by 
comparing  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes  with 
the  caufes,  as  difcovered  by  infpection 
after  death,  the  phyfician  carefully  ob- 
ferving  fimilar  circumftances,  has  been 
enabled  to  trace  the  complaint  up  to  its 
fource,  and  from  thence  has  become 
perhaps  the  happy  inftrument  of  faving 
the  lives  of  many  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Even  where  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  mould 
unfortunately  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
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medical  art,  he  will  be  enabled  at  leafl,  by 
a  juft  diagnoftic  of  the  difeafe,  and  prog- 
noflic  of  the  event,  to  acquit  himfelf  of 
ignorance,  and  fupport  the  reputation  of 
our  art  in  the  opinion  of  by-ftanders.  For 
inftance,  the  hydrocephalus  internus,  till 
of  late  years,  was  unknown  to  the  genera- 
lity of  the  profeflion ;  and  the  practitioner, 
working  in  the  dark,  could  only  prefcribe 
at  a  venture,  unable  to  afcertain  the 
caufe,  or  account  for  the  fymptoms  of  a 
difeafe,  which  conftantly  baffled  every 
effort  for  the  prefer vation  of  his  patient, 
till  the  late  frequent  anatomical  infpec- 
tions  informed  us  of  the  true  caufe  of 
the  fatal  cataftrophe.  And  though  this 
difeafe  remains,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
able  profeffors,  ftill  incurable,  yet  I  am 
not  without  a  hope,  that,  having  dif- 
covered  the  true  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
the  induftry  of  the  faculty  will  not  fuf- 
fer  them  to  continue  inactive  fpectators 
of  its  fatal  effects,  or  be  difcouraged 
from  attempting  a  cure,  founded  upon 
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rational  principles  ;  efpecially,  fince  fome 
ingenious  profeffors  have  arTerted  their 
fuccefs  in  feveral  cafes.  Nay,  I  hope  to 
efcape  the  imputation  of  arrogance,  if  I 
fay  that  more  than  one  inftance  of  fuc- 
cefs has  come  under  my  notice,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  fo  ftrongly  marked, 
and  the  difeafe  fo  confirmed,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  true  caufe. 

This,  therefore,  among  many  other 
arguments,  mould  ftrongly  excite  us  to 
fearch  into  the  myfteries  of  this  moffc  ftu- 
pendous  machine,  the  human  frame,  the 
moft  deferving  of  the  attentive  refearches 
of  the  contemplative  mind ;  by  which 
we  may  direct  our  curative  indications 
upon  the  fureft  bafis,  and  be  enabled  to 
folve  the  various  phenomena.  For  fince 
phyfic  owes  its  origin  to  experience,  fo 
its  improvement  muft  arife  from  new  dif- 
coveries,  either  in  art  or  nature.  Let 
us  not  then  fuppofe  that  we  are  arrived 
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at  our  ■  Ne  plus  ultra/  or  flaviflily  refign 
ourfelves  to  the  opinion  of  any  one  man, 
however  dignified  he  may  be,  without 
handling  with  our  own  hands,  and  feeing 
with  our  own  eyes  5  the  only  fure  me- 
thod of  promoting  medical  knowledge, 
and  of  enlarging  the  understanding,  as 
far  as  the  great  Author  of  nature  may 
permit.  And,  as  Lord  Bacon  obferves, 
"  Let  great  authors  have  their  due,  but 
fo  as  not  to  defraud  time,  which  is  the 
author  of  authors,  and  the  parent  of 
truth." 

Thefe  are  the  means  by  which  we  have 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  improve  each 
other,  and  enrich  the  treafury  of  phyfi- 
cal  knowledge ;  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
fcience,  and  promote  the  falus  pcpuli. 
Nor,  I  truft,  have  our  time  and  attention 
been  idly  ipent,  or  our  endeavours  fruit- 
lefs  :  of  this,  however,  our  approaching 
publications  will  foon  give  the  world  an 
opportunity  of  forming  their  judgment. 

Let 
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Let  us  not  flacken  in  our  induftry  and 
attachment  to  fo  noble  an  object,  and  fo 
worthy  of  the  purfuit  of  the  fcholar,  the 
gentleman,  and  the  ChrifHan ;  but  let 
that  flame,  which  firfl  excited  us  to  af- 
fociate  for  fo  laudable  a  purpofe,  con- 
tinue to  burn  in  proportion  to  our  fuc- 
cefs.  And  notwithstanding  the  inftability 
of  many  laudable  inftitutions,  from  the 
verfatility  and  caprice  of  human  nature, 
it  muft  afford  the  higheft  fatisfaction  to 
fee,  in  this  refpectable  affembly,  its 
founders,  its  fathers,  and  its  friends, 
continuing  their  exertions  for  its  pro- 
fperity,  with  the  fame  ardour  which  ani- 
mated them  in  its  infancy,  and  which, 
I  doubt  not,  will  pervade  the  breafts  of 
every  worthy  member,  in  order  to  fup- 
port,  ftrengthen,  and  lead  it  on  to  ma- 
turity. Nor  muft  we  pafs  over  unnoticed 
the  valuable  acquifition  by  which  this 
Society  is  enabled  ftill  farther  to  extend 
its  views,  by  exciting  an  honourable 
emulation  in  men  of  leifure  and  abilities, 
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of  all  nations,  in  holding  up  an  annual 
honorary  reward.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
Gentlemen,  that  I  mean  the  Fothergil- 
lian  Medal ;  which,  whilft  it  tends  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  a  late  celebrated 
phyfician,  and  draw  forth  the  exertions 
of  ingenuity  and  learning,  calls  for  the 
grateful  acknowledgment,  not  only  of 
this  Society,  but  of  the  public  at  large, 
to  the  generous  donor ;  concerning 
whom,  however,  delicacy  mult  here  re- 
prefs  our  inclination  to  eulogy,  more 
especially  fince  our  wimes  are  anticipated 
by  the  voice  of  fame. 

But  let  us  ftill  keep  in  view  that  our 
improvements  and  acquirements  are  not 
merely  to  be  fought  as  an  offering  at  the 
fhrine  of  wealth  or  ambition,  iince  thofe, 
whofe  humble  fituation  affords  no  pecu- 
niary return,  have  a  ffrong  claim  to  our 
benevolent  advice  and  arliftance ;  the  li- 
beral communication  of  which,  while 
it  reflects  true  dignity  and  honour  upon 
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the  profeffion,  will  be  rewarded  with 
the  grateful  blefTing  of  the  poor :  a 
reward  more  pleafing  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity  than  the  purfe  of  the  affluent 
can  afford,  and  more  conducive  (in  the 
cool  moments  of  reflection)  to  the 
<<  mens  fibi  confeia  recti,"  or  as  our 
Englim  poet  has  it, 

"  The  foul's  calm  funfhine,  and  the 
heart -felt  joy." 

And  now  before  I  come  to  a  conclu- 
fion,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  de- 
viating too  far  from  the  main  object, 
while  I  exprefs  my  abhorrence  of  a 
charge  which  is  too  often  wantonly  urg- 
ed againft  the  profeffors  of  phyfic,  and 
attempt  to  repel  its  poifonous  fhafts.  It 
is  the  charge  of  a  total  difregard  to  re- 
ligion, of  infidelity,  and  even  atheifm ; 
a  calumny  which,  I  think,  nay,  will 
venture  to  affert,  is  as  groundlefs  as  it  is 
derogatory  from  the  mofl  illuftrious  cha- 
racters, 
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racters,  among  the  ancients  as  well  as 
moderns.    Even  the  great  Hippocrates 
could  not  efcape  the  infamous  accufation 
of  atheifm,  notwithstanding  he  has  given 
evident  proofs  of  its  fallity,   by  having 
pofitively  afferted  in  his  writings,  that 
all  events  which  were  efteemed  fortui- 
tous, were  under  the  Almighty's  imme- 
diate direction,   in  oppolition  to  thofe 
who  maintained  the  exigence  of  chance. 
And  amongft  many  other  writers,  who 
have  fuccefsfully  vindicated  his  religious 
fentiments  from  fuch  foul  afperfions,  we 
are  told,  "  that  a  Venetian  phyfician, 
named  John  Stephano,  publifhed  a  work 
at  Venice,  in  the  year  1638,  wherein  he 
proves,  that  the  tenets  of  this  phyfician, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
agreed  much  with  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion."  Hiftory  likewife  informs  us,  that 
Galen,  obferving  and  contemplating  the 
fkeleton  of  a  human  body,  was  fo  far 
ffcruck  at  the  amazing  contrivance  of  its 
machinery,   that,  being  filled  with  ad- 
miration at  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
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his  Creator,  he  compofed  a  hymn  in  his 
praife.  But  had  that  great  naturalift,  and 
celebrated  phylician,  been  prefent  at  the 
defection  of  a  recent  lubjecl,  afiifted  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  numberlefs  other  difcoveries  made 
fince  his  time,  he  would  have  had  much 
more  reaibn  to  ring  praife  for  the  infinite 
wifdom  manifefted  in  the  admirable  con- 
trivance of  fo  ftupendous  a  fabric;  in 
which  there  is  no  part  that  does  not 
carry  evident  marks  of  a  divine  Archi- 
tect, feeing  that  their  forms  and  flruc- 
tures  are  as  inimitable,  as  their  ufes  and 
operations  are  wonderful.  If  we  reflect 
upon  the  diverfity  of  motions  the  feveml 
organs  perform ;  to  what  different  ufes 
they  are  affigned,  and  from  what  different 
fources  they  arife,  and  yet  with  what 
order,  ftrength,  and  regularity  they  are 
performed ;  if  we  confider  how  all  our 
actions  and  functions  are  carried  on,  by 
organs  fo  nicely  conftructed,  and  fo  ex- 
actly figured,  that  they  appear  rather 
calculated  for  beauty  than  ufes  we  cannot 
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but  conclude,  with  Galen,  that  they  are 
the  evident  characteristics  of  the  prefence 
of  a  divine  and  omnifcient  Power.  Nor 
is  it  lefs  wonderful,  that  a  machine, 
formed  of  fo  many  flender  and  perifhable 
materials,  and  Subject  to  fuch  a  variety 
of  complicated  motions,  actions,  and 
ufes,  mould  continue  fo  long  a  period 
of  time  as  the  life  of  man,  without 
more  extraordinary  irregularities  and  dif- 
orders. 

Among  the  moderns  who  have  done 
honour  to  the  caufe  of  piety,  as  well  as 
learning,  we  may  inftance  the  celebrated 
Hervey,  whofe  memory  will  be  vene- 
rated to  the  lateft  pofterity.  The  learned 
Boyle  likewife,  who  not  only  considera- 
bly enlarged  the  fcience  of  medicine,  in 
many  of  his  works,  but  published  a  book 
called  the  Christian  Virtuofo,  exprefsly 
to  prove  how  much  Chriftianity  is  fup- 
ported  by  experimental  philofophy;  and 
alfo  left  a  fund  for  a  Courfe  of  Sermons, 
to  be  delivered  annually,  for  the  purpofe 
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of  defending  revealed  religion  againft  in- 
fidels of  every  clafs.    Nor  muft  we  omit 
Sydenham,  Arbuthnot,  Boerhaave,  Stahl, 
Hoffman,  and  many  others,   who  have 
no  lefs  diftinguimed  themfelves  for  their 
attachment  to  religion,  than  for  their 
eminence    in    the   medical  profeffion. 
Even  if  it  were  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  prefent  occafion,   I  feel  myfelf  in- 
deed incapable  of  difplaying  the  wonders, 
which  in  the  widely-extended  field  of 
nature  aftonifh.  the  eyes  of  thofe  who 
attentively  contemplate  her  works,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  conftruction  of  the  human 
frame.    And  though  they  are  more  than 
fufficient  to  difcover  the  finger  of  Omni- 
potence, and  overthrow  the  moft  fubtle 
plea  of  ftubborn  atheifts,  yet  there  frill 
remain  ten  thoufand  hid  from  the  mi- 
crofcopic  eye.    Nor  indeed  would  one 
think  it  poflible,  that  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine, which  muft  raife  the  mind  to 
the  moft  fublime  conception  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  could  fail  of  producing  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  grand  truths  of 
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•  eligion  ;  for,  as  an  ingenious  phyfician* 
has  obferved,  "  Perhaps  it  may  even  be 
find,  that  divines  meditate  on  God,  and 
phyficians  behold  him." 

ImprerTed  with  thefe  fublime  truths, 
let  a  conduct  worthy  of  our  profeffion, 
put  to  filence  thofe  Ihameful  afperfions, 
and  convince  the  world,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  we  advance  in  medical  fcience, 
we  become  the  advocates  of  piety  and 
virtue.  And  though  infidelity  may  point 
the  finger  of  ridicule,  we  mall  view  her 
feeble  efforts  with  contempt,  and  defy 
her  envenomed  darts,  confcious  of  the 
approbation  and  efteem  of  the  judicious 
and  thinking  part  of  mankind;  who  then 
will  fay  with  the  wife  fon  of  Sirach, 
that  "  the  fkill  of  the  phyfician  mail 
lift  up  his  head,  and  in  the  fight  of  great 
men  he  mall  be  held  in  admiration." 

*  Dr.  Kirkpatrick. 


